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PEOPLE AND HOUSES 


THE TWO BROTHERS 
NE was straight as a sword, 
One was bent like a scythe, 
One stepped out like a lord, 
Fxultant, strong and lithe. 
One not so arrogant trod, 
Who bore the dwarfish pack, 
Malevolently odd, 
Of his own misshapen back. 


In any tournament, 
One struck and conquered, one 
Down difficult acres went, 
His harvest never done. 
A victor, pleased and proud, 
One shone in race or raid. 
One to his bleak task bowed 
Yet both of steel were made. 
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OLD HOUSE 


The house was old and fond of shadow — 
Dappled with grey, it whitely stood, 
Squinting across at stream and meadow 


} | 


Austerely, as an old house should. 


In spring, the apple blossoms drifting 
Left catlike footprints on the air, 

Their furred reflections softly shifting 
Across the clapboards bleak and bare. 


The maples’ starry leaves were stencilled 
Around the roof, and, winter days, 
What the wind said was finely pencilled 

By stiff stems in a frigid phrase. 


And summer nights, when moonlight fastened 
And sun ghts, wl light 
Long dripping sprays of mottled bloom 
To blackened boughs, the white house glistened 
5 
As marble as a flowered tomb. 


There was some cobweb always spinning 
Over the door, some gossamer drawn, 

Ere the green spiders curled, and, thinnin; 
Fell crackling to the crystal lawn. 


And people coming there, and going, 
Would bear on hand or brow some mark, 
Light, momentary, swiftly flowing, 
Some evanescent seal of dark. 
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Winifred Welles 


THE DOWNSTAIRS BEDROOM 


The old man liked his room downstairs; he lay, 
Listening and still, day after wintry day, 

Close to quick kitchen footsteps, whistling boys 
Out in the street, his daughter’s dominant voice 
Coming and going in the nearby hall. 

And in the iron stove the coals would fall 
Softly and hissing, while the windowpanes 
Would rattle, running with the sleety rains. 
Clear mornings, sleigh-bells tossed an icy peal 
Against keen air, or a laborious wheel 

Went wincing over roads of hardened snow. 
Toward twilight, sometimes, a faint fiery glow 
From the burnt west illumined the big tree, 
Whose trunk in the north window he could see 
Across the room. It stood there solid, straight, 
Strength for a frail old man to contemplate, 
To ponder. Long and long ago the boughs, 
That touched the upstairs windows of the house, 


1X 


Were what | 


1e looked at from his young man’s bed, 
Looked at but never saw, though light was shed 
Ever so lovely on the fragile leaves, 


The delicate twigs rubbing against the eaves. 


Little or nothing had the young man cared, 
For trembling bloom those nights he’d lain and stared 
Wakeful, facing the moon; no silvered green 


Had those eyes, glistening wide-open, seen, 
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But all his own immense romantic schemes, 

Only his beautiful and dubious dreams. 

The old man felt so peacefully apart 

From all that had been once his urgent heart. 

His dim gaze, squinting, saw quite plain at last 
The tree itself. And so the winter passed ; 

And he lay still, content to be downstairs, 

Not too remote from all brisk house affairs, 

Yet conscious quietly, and with no fear 

Of deep earth close outside, and strong roots near. 


WHITE VALENTINE 


Since you are dead and I am gone, 

And that old house we knew is known 
Only to strangers, I will cut 

A paper heart for you, and put 

A picture in its center. Faint 

And delicate and small, I’ll paint 
Two figures there, and they will be 

A miniature of you and me. 

We're by my long gold mirror; bright 
The bitter afternoon’s cold light 
Comes thinly through the windowpane 
And strikes across us. A fine skein 

Of leafless boughs and twigs is drawn 
Over the sky; on the white lawn, 
Their shadows, in an intricate net, 
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Are with a still precision set. 
? } 


vinter, and we are at home 


nn 


pale blue room. 





eaunt boy, gravely stand, 


your thin hand. 


I the tall child in the chair, 
| + 


my long light hair. 


brittle lace 


And gentle tints, there is no place 


For the crude color of the heart. 

This is a pastel day, apart 

Fri ll the later sombre years, 

The spite, mistrust, the sullen tears 
And sad; from the crouched attitudes 


the feuds 


~~ 
= 
+ 


rs, trom 


S veful and harsh, between a brother 
And sister, close to one another, 

But cleaved as woman and as man; 

I all their honored daily plan, 


was the falsely mutual life 


not husband and not wife, 


Ot two 


Caught frantic in a marriage-mesh, 


Which was « but flesh - 
All that’s th 


not o7 
-] } : 
OK, Ci09sec now ioTreyer, 


Tl 5s DI a ror tie cove 


Winifred Welles 
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Which, in the temples and the wrists, 
Distorted, deviously twists; 

Not one drop spatter from that flood 
Which is the dense and scalding blood. 
Here, decorated in white lace, 

We share an instant all of grace, 
And tenderness, and innocence. 
Briefly, but ever, here relents 

All taut devotion. On this heart 
We live, released in trivial art, 
Lovely, naive. It’s winter weather, 
And we are in my room together, 
Amused, at peace; I in my chair, 


You standing, brushing my long hair. 


SCARED PARSON 


Who’s that so threadbare, queer, and stooping, 
In the old burying-ground ? — 

Who loiters, studiously snooping, 
Beside each sunken mound? 


It is the Reverend Ephraim Toomey, 
Who, muttering, hesitates 

Beneath the willows, huge and gloomy, 
And he is reading dates. 


He kneels, close to each gravestone peering, 
As if it were a face, 
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His head on one side, as if hearing 


Faint voices in this place. 


And, in a notebook, small and spotted 
From being laid on earth, 
The spans of life are neatly jotted, 


Che times of death and birth. 


The carved scroll with its discourse cracking, 
The gritty fluted urn, 
The stone hand with two fingers lacking, 


Are not his great concern; 


Nor names, nor virtues someone wrote of 
ln 1 precise sou verse. 
It is the year that he makes note of, 


[he day, exact and terse. 


Not of man’s soul, taut and extended 


1 star to star to star... 


But of man’s flesh, begun and ended, 
ri keeps 1 alenda1 

Eternity’s a range too roomy - 
B s burst that ponder it. 

And so the Reverend Ephraim ‘Toomey 


Winifred Welles 


Winifred W elles 
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TWO POEMS 


THE BLIND MAN’S MORNING 


Sleeping, he is not blind 
More than another. 
But dawn’s faint wind, 
Blowing rosy light, 
Whispers: Rise, brother 
To thy night. 


LATE TIDINGS 


God, know no after or before! 

So now when, past the event, 

My prayer storms heaven’s door 

That when he went 

My friend had not death’s dreadfulest to know, 
Thou'lt order it was so. 


Viola Me; 








AN HOMAGE 


Because I feared her little frown, 


I looked and looked, and dared not speak; 
> ’ 1 
Because I feared the very blush 

[hat made sweet-briar buds in her cheek. 


B it when she let her long hair down, 


Whose fire-shot smoke suffused her round, 


I gazed, like Moses on the bush, 
And thought her face was holy ground. 
3e less, be less, or be more kind! 
cal - } oe 
I wish your very comb I were, 
Because it every morning runs 


Its happy fingers through your hair! 

My heart shakes flame-like in the wind 

Of your light feet; I have, in place 
Of rise and set of stars and suns, 
Coming and going of your face. 


Francis Thompson 
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CANDLES BURNING 


THE FEAST OF LIGHT 


He gives to life the most who loves the most; 
for life is love in action, and the host 

of heaven itself is server of the feast, 

the feast of light, where he who has released 
the greatest love becomes the honored guest, 
the inwardness of grace made manifest. 


O shining I AM Presence, Holy Ghost, 
the substance of the feast, the guest, the host, 
he gives Thee back the most who loves the most 


CHRISTMAS NIGHT 


Shadows are tranquilly drifting down 

as once on a time in David’s town, 

and the same wise moon that gives us light 
shone till the hay was gold that night 
shone till an aureole was spread 

around the new-born baby’s head. 

And we, so far away from then, 

seem to be seeing the scene again, 

and the peace that crowned Judza’s hill 
that starry night is with us still 
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Louise Ayres Garnett 


Mary-mother, look down on earth 
and bless all women giving birth 
to a little child of God. 


EXHALATION 


It is mist upon the summit that I love, 
not the mountain; 

the blur-bright iridescence of its aura, 
not the fountain; 

just as I love the overtone that rises 
from your singing, 

or imagined shadows on the sky when 
winter birds are winging. 


Louise Ayres Garnett 


AUTUMN 


The rusty leaves crunch and crackle, 

Blue haze hangs from the dimmed sky, 

The fields are matted with sun-tanned stalks 
Wind rushes by. 

The last red berries hang from the thorn-tree, 
The last red leaves fall to the ground. 


Bleakness, through the trees and bushes, 


Comes without sound. 


Joan Mitchell 
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GHOSTLY SIGHT 


BRIDES 


Sweep arrowy laces, 
Sweep pale new-fallen petals, 

The sward their candor graces — 
Pale brides beneath the Apple. 


Break, Silence, thy white vase, 
Spill sweet so long time stored 
For these that wed in a green still place, 


Music and Word. 


Many brides have I seen, 
Each fair as a new lily, 

These of an hour serene 
Eclipse them fully. 


Yet am I told 

The ghostly sight discerns 
One lovelier manifold 

No wreath nor gem adorns; 


All flowers her beauty fail, 
Only thorns to her hand — 
Snow hath not white to veil 


Bride of the Lamb. 















Anne Young 


“TO A GREEN THOUGHT IN A GREEN SHADE” 


Soft as the Dryad steals 
Seeking her hidden tower 

} Within the wood, so spirit comes 
To rest one hermit hour. 


All leaves be silence-locked 

To the wind; draw not near, 

Bird or beast: so reverence 
The pale sprite couchéd here, 


Who will bathe in a gloom 

Pure as all streams that flow — 

How lovely within a wood is thought, 
That is itself shadow! 


Anne Young 
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CHURCH OF OUR LADY OF SORROWS, 
CHICAGO 


Here in the church named for the dolorous one 
Whither I crept across the chastened years, 

I found a Virgin clothéd with the sun 

Who had no need of any gift of tears. 


No sword explored her heart nor traced its scar, 
There was no shadow sleeping on her most 
Exultant face; her name was Morningstar. 

She was the young bride of the Holy Ghost. 


Down from a marvelous translucent altar 

In a white radiance she came to me, 

The angels drifted wide lest they should halt her, 
A glistening ship through a seraphic sea. 


Music walked with her as with harmony 
And spoke the titles that her nuptials hold: 
Mystical Rose and Tower of Ivory, 

Ark of the Covenant and House of Gold. 


Her dress was the bright satin of all luster, 

Her crown was like the swarming stars aglow. 
Why did I find her where the bent reeds clust 
And the shorn lamb driven by wind would go? 


Where great all-brilliant wings are lifted ove 
The Sacrament’s glory hid in bread and wine, 
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Jessica Powers 


Here the Immaculata and her Lover 
At the long festal board of wonder dine. 


This is the bridal feast that endeth never, 

Bread of beatitude and wine of bliss, 

Here I am vowed to Light and His bride forever . . . 
Time has no more exalted room than this. 


Jessica Powers 


CREATION 


I have seen the presence of God on the moon-silvered palm 
fronds, 
And I have felt it i 


| have stood silent before the high grey mountains 


1 the rushing beat of the hurricane. 


And before the little sand mountains in the grass. 

Unfolding leaf on leaf of lettuce leaves, I have felt their 
mystery 

Slipping away through each unfolded leaf, 


; scientists divide and split to find the atom’s pulse. 





ave seen God in the waving fields of saw-grass, 





the little silver down on fresh arbutus leaves. 
I have had faith in power, because of thunder, 
And I have known his love, when he has spread 
» shade of ancient trees above my head. 
Isabel Hanson 
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END OF FALL 


NOVEMBER 


Though the thunder-clouds pile higher 
Than the infinite Tao, 

What is winter, when a fire 

Voids the chilling threat of snow? 


The rain resumes among the trees 
Faint musketries on drying pods — 
In accents old when Pericles 
Built Athens up unto the gods. 


The masters of the northern skies 
Have not the power, nor the art 

To banish summer. Summer dies, 
Not with the season, but the heart. 


DOVE HUNTING 


Through afternoons of death the quick wings beat 
‘Toward sanctuary in the evening trees. 

The hunter calmly sits in his retreat; 

A thunderbolt is propped between his knees. 


The wings swerve not, far to the rushing plain 
A plummet falls that had a beating heart. 
The eyes saw not the ambush, but the dart 
Has found its feathered destiny again. 
John Southworth Moode, 
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YEAR’S END 


The day goes shallowly abroad, 
The thin sun finds the season late; 
And under a frost-twisted sod 
Immortally immaculate, 


Great Winter seals a bloodless earth; 
And the white passage of each day 
Turns hillmen to a hearty hearth 
From ploughshares in a frozen clay. 


And no one said I should forget 
This sterile wind a year ago, 

Only remembering regret 

When fields and faces suffer snow. 


Now when the smell of dying rides 
Into my nostrils with the air, 
My heart stoops as the fowler’s pride 


Bends when the quarry’s in the snare. 


Richard Esler 
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PRIMROSES AND PRAYERS 


PRIMROSE DAY 


This is a primrose morning, 

The wind has put up her hair; 
The bells hung in my cherry tree 
Are still —no birds feast there. 


I walked up the noon hill, 
Saddest of prim things. 
I met a fair child selling 
Bunches of butterfly wings. 


I gave him a painted ball 

For a mist bouquet, 

Now flitter ghosts put wings on 
All I do or say. 


SONG 


Proud of your arrow 
In my heel, 

Proud of your cloven 
Hoof-print seal 


Across my eyes, 

I would not cry! 
Oh, all things furred 
Or winged that die 
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Under your bow-twang — 


Facl 


1 one crawls 
To sleep in your ivory 


Finger-walls. 


’ll be in a thorn-bush, 
Frosty rain — 
Your hand is too narrow 


To hold my pain. 
THE GIVER 


shall bring you apples, green and tart, 
Some coral cherries, 
And the thick wine I stole last year from purple 
id the th I stole last year from purpl 


Elderberr ies. 


I shall be a carven pipe of music, 
Singing lightly 
| 


shall plant a dead star under a stone 


lo blosson whitely. 





! shall bring you pears and wind-wet acorns, 
All te [ 
shall weave a coat patterned like fire: 
Yet should | creep 
ind you, you would not be there — say rather 
Some coral cherries: 
You are only a mask and I should drown in the blood 





Of elderberries. 


Nancy Cardozo 
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RED-HAIRED MASK 


With long-glazed eyes you worship bittersweet shadows; 
You were never told 

That these, the only things you saw, would give you 
What you could not hold. 


You have not dreamt of man’s gods stranger than shadows; 
You do not know 

That sunlight has sorrow, that night is only a 
Reincarnation of snow. 


And we, the artists who see you — beautiful, haloed, 
Swing through infinity 

Pitying the man whose blindness carved you so that 
You could not see. 


UNICORNS AND CANDLES 


When I forget to rein the sky’s white unicorns 
Back from the pools 

Where water-urchins wade; 

When I forget that there’s a centaur sleeping 
Behind the wood, 

And break the wild birds’ hush 

With my tumultuous dancing; 

And when I pick primroses in the field, 
Forgetting that I walk on sacred places — 
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Will you set three tall candles 

On your sill 

To burn a penance for me? 

When I lie in a long gown, 

Will you burn candles for me — 
Penance candles 

For one who fears the white impertinence 
Of wings across the stars? 


THE PRODIGAL 


Prodigal of prayer am I, 

Prodigal of tear, 

But I have used God sparingly — 
I think He does not hear. 


Stars to wish on flicker false, 
And I know stars will wear; 
But if I doubt and if I weep, 


Stars will never care. 


I have let my prayers sift down 


Through a starry sieve: 


Will God gather up the dust 
If I believe? 


Nancy Cardozo 


Nancy Cardozo 
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A LITTER OF HONEY 
SUSPENDED HOUR 


My soul, for one suspended hour 
That blossoms like a star or flower, 
Ignores the hunger of the flesh; 

And has assumed, song-garlanded, 


A dress, air-Mary-azured. 


Miraculously sweet and fresh ) 
In song she eats of milk and honey, 
While all the dark is turned to sunny. 

Ah, blest because song-garlanded, 
She eats and drinks! — while fades the doom 


Of one small, dark, and narrow room. 
Then in a tower blue and white, 
Sea-lazuli and flower of light, 
With moons for floor and suns for roof, | 


She walks celestially aloof. 


SENSES 


When all the field is starred with light, 
I watch the silver clouds a-dapple, 
Or hear the green-spun water ripple 

With waves of wind; and when I bite 


The snow-red plumpness of an apple, 
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Whose syrup trickles down intense 
As new-mown grass, as bee-sweet honey, 
I gather up the moon’s gold money; 


And, five times each celestial sense, 


Bless this dark salty earth and sunny. 
SILVER BIRD 
O now I am a silver bird: 
And I am dark and many-souled 
) Who loves green sunny palms, or cold; 
And relishes in one sweet word 
What takes two epics to have told. 
I love pure taste, or mixed; and bred 
On what is not, nor sound nor smell, 
I love all this but not too well 
To be sweet wine and honey fed 
' And hear sweet music from a shell. 
And sisters of my soul, twin-born 
j Like sun and moon, or good and evil, 


Haunt me; and one I put to scorn 
With golden bugles of the morn, 


And one with dark horns of the devil. 


COUNSEL 


ift up your eyes, a-lack, lift up 


Dark mirror of an empty heart. 
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C. H. Manuel 
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Look how, but not too long, sun spills 
On it; and heart, how like a cup, 
A honey of its own distils. 


Heart, that is empty, overfills 
With wine of honey, also praise. 
Why bitter ever haunts the sweet? — 
But cup, that you lift up, you raise 
To lips and taste a bitter blood. 


If heart tastes not a bitter treat, 
It turns, a-lack, not wise, not still; 
The sweet turns bitter, bitterly: 
Yet see how in Gethsemane 
There suffered once a little hill! 


DAPHNE 


I, moon, drink moon and from a curly 
Dark horn of wine; I, green a willow, 
See, I, a frog-green pool, moon-shallow. 

I one, I other; late or early, 

I, dew, come up; I, Christian, hallow 


Unholy reeds I, Pan, had shivered 
To flute a song. I, dark Apollo, 
Pursue, I, Daphne — flowery laurel. 

I her, I him: I, bow quick-quivered, 
I, heart — a-lack — shot with the arrow! 
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C. H. Manuel 


MIRROR 


Beautiful things that hang in water: 
The yellow narcissus, tall and slim, 
A star resembling the latter, 

And, proud and stilly, 


A swan to a swan mirrored-dim 


Hang shaken in a windy water; 
And the quaint dark heart is a blur 
Of all that can ever really matter: 
Of a star and lily, 


And a swan that hang over her. 


SWEETS AND BITTER 


The sweets and half-sweets turn to bitter; 
I to myself am dark a stranger. 
An apple that was sweet to please 

And singing cannot give me ease, 


And sweets to hate I turn and fritter. 


The sweets I carry in a litter 
Of heart and honey, half-sweet ginger; 
But people are not sweet to please. 
And I am sweets am turned to bitter, 
And if I sing, I’m ill at ease. 


C. H. Manuel 
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CLASSIC MYTH 


PROEM 


This wingéd ala-wood I’ve plumed 

With a dark feather, mottled white, 

Plucked from an owl where thornwood bloomed 
In the moon-stilled night. 


Black is the shaft and sharp the thorn, 
But tipped with silvers of Artemis, 
When from the tautened hemp is torn 
Its quiet kiss. 


Into an imaged breast of clay 

The drawn bow drives the suppliant’s word, 
The arrowy phrase that will not stay 

Nor be deterred. 


ODYSSEUS 


Odysseus in his cap of clouds 

Might follow over shattered seas, 
With tempests ringing in the shrouds, 
Past Scylla’s rock and Cyclops’ knees 
A foam-lit figure, born of salt 

And phosphor under coral caves 

To bear, beneath that stormy vault, 


A brief Olympus from the waves. 
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William Stephens 


Penelope, indeed, might weave 
Time’s colored semblance into song 
| To clothe the silence at her sleeve, 
Assuming in her web the thong 
And sapling, stiff to foe and friend, 


None but a beggar’s arm could bend. 


ARTEMIS 


I do not ask, for my release, 
Olympic breath to calm the sea, 
Odysseus’ guile, nor Jason’s fleece, 
Nor the swift heels of Mercury; 
Nor, from the blue Hesperides, 


} The fruitage of a golden tree: 


No truth in fables out of Greece 
Would bear me to Penelope. 


Cold and immune above the wave, 
Her spearhead tipped with silver fire, 
The Huntress follows, queen and slave, 
Her quarry where the stars expire; 
Helmet and scabbard, spear and glaive, 


Ring in a silence of desire. 


Remembering the love she gave, 


My thoughts are her continual choir. 
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THESEUS 
Unwind your thought in thread of gold 
And thread of crimson, intertwined: 
One end within my hand I hold, 
And trace your labyrinth of mind. 
Through changing corridors your voice, 
In accents caught from wall to wall, 
Diminishes, while I rejoice 
To follow where the echoes fall 
Down caverns where the timeless day 
Grows insubstantial and obscure, 
Until, with heart intent to stay, 
I come upon you, Minotaur! 


EPILOGUE 
Let the dark heavens bare their stars: 
Orion’s glittering sword, 
Venus’ gold face and bloody Mars, 
Weigh less than that light word 
You whispered when the early dawn 
Came, pale as moonlight, on the lawn. 
Not I shall miss the spectral scope 
Of wan Aldebaran; 
I mind not Hesperus, nor hope 
Once more to snare the Swan, 
Who hear the laughter, shrill and sweet, 
Of children running down the street. 
William Stephens 
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I COME TO BURY CAESAR 
(Being a litany, an anecdote, and an adolescent 
assertion of bravado) 


“No! I am not Prince Hamlet, 


nor was meant to be. 
T. S. Eliot 
There were five of us within the room 
(Bach’s polytechnics beat upon the limpid air) — 
Eliot stretched in a chintz-covered chair, 
While Pound sat around 
Sipping a sloe gin fizz 
And disseminating Italian gloom 


That was peculiarly his. 


The hounds of spring were snarling at the door, 
(If you will pardon an apparent digression) 
And Farefield, with an expression 

Not quite like anything I had ever seen before, 
Turned to us and casually said, 

“T’ve just been accepted by Poetry,” 

Eliot laughed, and Isaac turned quite red, 

And I smiled stiffly, clearing the burned 
Charcoal fumes from my dolichocephalic head, 
Holding Ellen Terry at an arm’s length, 
(Ellen Terry is Clara’s doll, and quite a sturdy wench). 


“Quite possible,” I replied, 


“With Harriet out of town.” 
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But all the same I could have died, 
Comme ¢i, comme ¢a, just like that, 
(Holding Ellen Terry in my arms 
All spruced up in a satin gown 
And a purple picture hat.) 


“T call it Heil, Hamlet,’ he announced proudly, 
Smoothing the sleek 
Black curls back of his left ear. 


“How unique!” — 

I giggled and coughed loudly, 

For fear 

That I might not be able to keep countenance, 
And apprehension 

Lest Pound and Eliot snap the tension 

And attempt to execute a dance, 

“Here we go round the prickly pear 

At five o’clock in the morning.” 


Meanwhile Isaac had regained his poise, 

And sneered sedately at the boys, 

(Although Eliot is growing quite bald, 

And Pound is going, with middle-aged intent, 
To over-prepare another event.) 


Then, from the conservatory 
where nothing is conserved, 
Clara called, 


Restoring the equilibrium of the firmament. 
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Sydney Justin Harris 
“A friend at last,” I thought, 
And rushed into the conservatory, 
where nothing is conserved. 


3ut in some queer fashion we had all deserved 
To have Farefield tell us that Poetry had bought 


Heil, Hamlet. 


The dinner, of course, was a fiasco 

Even Lasco, (the incorrigible showman) 

Sensed that the scene was definitely extra-Roman. 
For Caesar-Farefield lay inert upon the floor, 

1 Brutus-I knelt down to tie an errant lace, 
And Casca-Isaac’s face 


Was a study ir anthropology; 


And Pound and Eliot, intending no malice, 
In delicate rages delicately tore 

Their respect ages 

From dear H ( (not to forget Alice) 

ee eee 

R } hl, ; eff, tl al 


1 should be made of much 


Sydney Justin Harris 
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THE SEASON OF GIFTS 


HIS WORLD of men and women and nations is so 
over-burdened with cares of late that it forgets its 
heritage of joy. Beauty and delight are free for the taking: 
Whatever I have was given me: 
The earth, the air, the sun, the sea — 
sings George Dillon in one of his perfect lyrics; but we 
separate ourselves from this lavish magnificence and do our 
best to forget it. 

Let us consider those four gifts which our unworthiness 
accepts so lightly. From the earth we are separated by pave- 
ments and shoe-leather, by smug prejudices against dirt and 
the soil, against rank and soggy growths of vegetable and 
animal life; or perhaps by fear of forests and the dry bar- 
renness of deserts and the precipitous rocky slopes of moun- 
tains. Our heritage of pure air we reduce or contaminate 
with the protective artifice of clothes, with the smoke of 
many chimneys, with carbon-monoxide gas from thousands 
of automobiles, with the dessicated heat of radiators in rooms 
walled-in and weather-stripped against the assault of wintry 
winds: with an hundred ingenious devices that offer comfort 
at cost of courage, that lull us into sleepy satisfactions and 
make us inhale something thinner than the breath of life 

From the sun and its planets, and from all the myriad 
starry systems beyond, we are exiled by ignorance, and by 
imaginations so dwarfish that most of us never mount in 
thought to the vast spaces beyond our little earth, never feel 
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the swing of Venus and Jupiter and Mars through an enor- 
mous emptiness pin-pricked with remote bright orbs; and 
some of us, warned of an eclipse, do not even picture our 
world and its satellite rolling grandly into an exact straight 
line with the sun when the shadow streaks our shining fields, 
or darkens the full round moon. 

And that gift of the sea—how many of us feel the 
splendor of the ocean, or of the sea-souled lakes that are 
born of its beauty, as the five petals of a rose are born of 
the rose-bush? How many of us love the ocean — or indeed 
Lake Michigan — for the infinite variety of its moods, for 
the sparkling play of its colors? The round sun rises and 
sets in it, crimson or golden or misty gray. ‘The crescent 
moon drops into it at the west, and the full moon turns from 
copper to silver as it lifts from its eastern rim into the sky 
and strews the waves with jewels. The still hot days of 
summer smooth it to bridal satin, or streak it with jade 
green and turquoise under floating clouds; and winter's 
blizzards lash it to fury under raging winds. How much 
of this rich gift do we accept with every sense-fibre of our 
minds and every soul-fibre of our hearts, tuning in our spirits 
to its cosmic reaches of joy? 

It is in ourselves, not in our stars, that we grow callous and 
indifferent to our birthright of beauty. We have all met 
a few fortunate persons who live with it in persistent hap- 
piness, and we have envied them their shining faces and 
sparkling eyes, their spirits in time and in tune with the 
large rhythms of nature. We find them oftener among the 
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simple than the sophisticated. The Atlantic has shown us 
one such person recently in the travel diary of a colored 
lady’s-maid who found jobs and joy in twenty-two countries 
during her eight-years journey around her “great wide beau- 
tiful world,” and who “felt sorry for the speaker’ who 
discoursed on Paradise Lost, because “it’s not lost 
right here on earth and I have seen so much of it.” 

1 


=> 
wn 


The Christmas festival is an annual reminder of the 
fundamental joys. It speaks not only of “the earth, the air, 
the sun, the sea,” but of the ever-present miracle of birth 
and growth. It presents the lofty spectacle of human life 
reaching a god-like consummation of heroic goodness. It 
shows us by example the beauty of holiness, of a holiness not 
aloof and ascetically contemplative, but active, joyous, sym- 
pathetic, and at last suffering to the death for struggling 
fellow-beings of the imperfect but aspiring human race. It 
proves that no ideal is too supreme for humble imitation; 
it leads us to turn away for a time from sorrow over careers 
that fail, and rise to exhilaration over those that move in 
joy, perhaps even in grandeur, to a triumph. Such lives are 
not all mere memories, mere cherished treasures of the past; 
most of us may find them today in quiet or crowded places, 
perhaps even among our friends. If we live largely, gener- 
ously, with a mystic confidence in the glory of life, we maj 
possess to the end not only the four fundamental gifts of 
Dillon’s lyric, but also happiness strong enough to bridg: 


over floods of pain, vales of despair, with joy persistent 


and unconquerable. 
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And so we may accept the season’s little gifts as a symbol, 
and renew our appreciation of the greater gifts as we wish 
P each other a Merry Christmas. H. M. 


REVIEWS 


HE PLAYS THE PRESENT 
Ideas of Order, by Wallace Stevens. Alcestis Press, N. Y. 
Serenity is a rare quality in modern art, serenity un- 
tainted by egoism or any pomp of superiority; attained, not 


orance, but through an impassioned acceptance of life, 





: 
1 shy and modest reac 


ling-out toward wisdom. In the poetry 


Wallace Stevens we find a high manifestation of this 


in an intensely modern mind, a mind profoundly 

e of the world as it is today — its deep delvings, its 

) lofty upreachings, its fiercely passionate orgies of blind in- 
lible power; but a mind profoundly aware also of the 


beaut ] 


ty which illumines the whole grand show, and most 
‘nsitively attuned to delight in it. 
If to this poet imagination is “the magnificent cause of 


‘ing . . . the one reality in this imagined world,” this ‘“‘one 
_? : “1 


leads his intellect beyond confusion of details to a 


A 4 4 ‘ «< 
ition of wholeness of the complete design. Details take 
place in the shapeliness of the universal plan. Their 

i bs 





] eee c . tr _ —— 
le symmetry of a spectrum whose glory 
be analyzed because its finer tones — its ultra-violets 


infra-reds — may only be divined, being invisible to the 





ugh all his earlier work the world was a 
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whole to him; he accepted its seeming imperfections as part 
of the pattern; he did not question or protest. 

Twenty years ago, when Sunday Morning was first 
printed in Porrry, we heard Stevens celebrating the hazards 
of life as the very essence of its beauty, his poem following 
a modern woman’s meditations: 

What is divinity if it can come 

Only in silent shadows and in dreams? 

Shall she not find in comforts of the sun, 

In pungent fruit and bright green wings, or els 

In any balm or beauty of the earth, 

Things to be cherished like the thought of heave 

Divinity must live within herself. 
And again in the same poem, the ultimate hazard, the 
sublime consummation of all life’s ephemeral splendor: 

She says, “But in contentment I still feel 

The need of some imperishable bliss.’ 

Death is the mother of beauty; hence frem her 

Alone shall come fulfilment to our dreams 

And our desires. 


In this latest book the serenity, while more reticent, still 
underlies the poet’s questionings of the modern scene. He 
searches for “ideas of order” through the entanglements 
that beset our political, social and scientific theories, and 
through all the bewildering movements and emotions of 
men under the modern glare. In spite of challenges and 
diversions, he keeps to his course: 


He is singing and chanting the things that are part of him, 
The worlds that are and will be, death and day. 
Nothing is final, he chants. No man shall see the end. 


But though he sees not the end, he sees nearly everything 
on the way: 
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But what are radiant reason and radiant will 
To warblings early in the hilarious trees 


Of Summer, the drunken mother? 


[ In another poem — 


1e trees were leafless first in November 


It was when t 
And their b! 





apparent, that one first 


be the base of design. 


came 





If ever the search for a tranquil belief should end 
Che future ht stop emerging out of the past. 


And, as a Botanist on Alp Number One (quoting the first 
third and last of five stanzas) : 





’ ot what they used to be. 
Claude has been dead a long time 
a 


d apostrophes are forbidden on the 


inicular,. 





-d Nature, 





But in Claude how near one was 
1a worl was resti! 
That was seen through arches 


} lo the cent 





he essential theme 

Che pillars are prostrate, the ! 
The hotel is boarded and bare 
Yet the panorama despair 
Cannot be th alt 


this ecsta 


So when his botanist reaches 4/p Number Two we hear him 


your ths, 


sstial death. 





eantime, on the way to this consummation, the poet 


S 1ankers after sovereign images 
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Magazine of 
He is still encouraged — or consoled — by the “dazzling 
wings” of the eagle 

Spread on the sun-bronzed air, 
by 

the sooth 

Of trombones floating in the trees, 
by queer words like “mickey mockers,’ “apt weed” (for 
a hat), and “skreaking and skrittering’”’ (for grackles) ; and 
by fine phrases like “musky muscadines,” “empurpled garden 


, 


grass,” “the immense solitude of the wind,” “hands hostile 
and cold,” “bristling thorn-trees spinning on the bank.” And 
so forth—one could quote from every page, for 

Poetry is a finikin thing of air 

That lives uncertainly and not for long, 

Yet radiantly beyond much lustier blurs 

The poetry of Wallace Stevens will live ‘“‘radiantly” 
not for the casual crowd perhaps, but for those who love 
his kind of magic — his rolling or skilfully broken rhythms, 
his orchestral range of music from the organ to the piccolo, 
his whimsically philosophic mind, his eye and ear observant 
to the last queer detail which no one else would notice; in 
short, his sheer delight in all the strange and miraculous 
adornments of life on earth that converge for beauty and 
oddity in the human brain. 

This latest book may give tremors of trepidation to some 
of Stevens’ loyal admirers— fears that his delight in all 
the beauty and oddity may be shaken by the clamor and 
confusion of the modern scene. ‘““Too many waltzes have 
ended,” he laments in Sad Strains of a Gay Waltz: 
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Ihere is order in neither sea nor sun. 
The shapes have lost their glistening 
There are these sudden mobs of men, 


These sudden clouds of faces and arms, 


An immense suppression, freed, 

hese voices crying without knowing for what, 
Except to be happy, without knowing how, 
Imposing forms they cannot describe, 


Requiring order beyond their speech. 


[oo many waltzes have ended. Yet the shapes 


For which the voices cry, these too may be 








Modes tr cesire, modes o! revealing d e 
loo man waltzes — The epic of disbelief 
lares oftener and soon, will soon be constant. 


ome harmonious skeptic soon in a skeptical mu 


Will unite these figures of men, and their shape 








Will gliste rain with motion, the i 
Will be n and full of shadows, 
) We do not need this poem to show us that Mr. Stevens 


is always aware of his world, but even this poem can not 


ht in it. His mind 





ince us that he will ever lose his delig 
rides higher than that of the “harmonious 
skeptic’ who is to write the “epic of disbelief.” His epic 
will always be one of serene acceptance; it will present 


ies that are immediate and yet timeless. Even a revolu- 


tic en communism or fascism, will never disturb the firm 
ations of his philosophy, or blind him to the delicate 
¢ } +x ’ srar hr as _ 
ions of beauty in a miracle-breeding world. 


H. M. 
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BETWEEN TWO WORLDS : 


Collected Poems 1929-1933 and A Hope for Poetry, by 3 
C. Day Lewis. Random House. 
“Standing at the end of an epoch,” writes C. Day Lewis 

in his perspicuous essay on A Hope for Poetry, “the poet’s 

arms are stretched out to opposite poles, the old life and the | 
new; that is his power and his crucifixion.” 





More consciously and with fewer aberrations than his \ 
friends Auden and Spender, he projects the image of the 
bourgeois revolutionary poet. Having a lucid and logical 
brain, a disciplined imagination, and a talent for simple and 
colloquial statement, he is well equipped to be the spokesma 
for the group, though not its leading or most original spirit. 
Even to those critics who deny that poetry and propagand | 
can cohabit without disaster, it must be evident that Li 
work, as song and as didacticism, is so much of a piece that 
it cannot be judged by a double standard. Simultaneous) 
with the crystallization of his social views, the cloudy diffu- 
sion and abstruseness of his earlier work (e.¢., Transitional 
Poem, the first of the three verse-cycles in this volume) have 
been precipitated. At his best what remains in clear solution 
is not an abstract economic theory but a complete human ex- 
perience, as in these lines: 

The tree grips soil, the bird 
knows how to use the wind; 
But the full man must live 
Rooted yet unconfined. 


j 


There are notable occasions in From Feathers to Iron and 
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The Magnetic Mountain when one has a sense of the whole 
man writing. It is a rare apprehension in contemporary 
poetry. Bad poet is bad propagandist too, and when Lewis 
fails it is usually because he has borrowed a ready-made 
vision or constructed one on too small a scale for his large 
intention. Some of his strength and, just as unmistakably, 
some of his weakness may be attributed to his identification 


with a group-poetry and a group-ideology. In his lapses and 


retrogressions from the peak of his force, he becomes a sort 
of generic poet, bereft of character. 

The solidarity of the English group is intensified by a 
faith, inherited from D. H. Lawrence, in the efficacy of 
to as a talisman against the gigantic, cruel impersonality 


ate. ‘“‘Comrade” becomes a more tender 


These poets delight in the “‘calling of 





each ot] e, Smiling, taking a willing arm,” as if the 
creation of a friendly little world gave them strength and 
courage to confront the unfriendly big world. ‘This fresh 
orientation of poetry—towards friendship rather than 
toward love — has stimulated some of the best work of the 
group. It is also responsible for a good deal of schoolboyish 


eulogy, hero-worship, and apostrophe. “Look west, Wystan, 


lone flyer, birdman, my bully boy,” begins one of Lewis’ 

‘To touch one’s friends is much easier than to clasp hands 
ie inhabitants (unborn) of the new country, to make 
of the vision of the new life something more vital, palpable, 
and productive than the weedy romantic land of dreams and 
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Alaga re of 


the heart’s desire. 
to describe Beulah Land for us. 
passage from The Magnetic Mountain 


I know a fairer land, 
Whose furrows are of fire, 
Whose hills are a pure metal 
Shining for all to share. 


And there all rivers 
To magnify the sea, 
Whose waves recur 
In calm equality. 


run 


for ever 


Hands off! The dykes are 
This is no time for play. 
Hammer is poised and sickle 
Sharpened. I cannot stay. 


It is a 
tiveless, and with the false naiveté 


The effort was misdirected. 


oT CC 


of the primitives. As a symbol, t 


original and good, but its value 
When, 


evitable kestrel, we arrive at the dead 


imaginative exploitation. 


out our claim, and bore deep in the 
ore, this, we find, is the treasure in the 


Out of that dark a 


new wo 
There in the womb, in the rich 
Are tools, dynamos, bridges, t 


Your tractors and your trav 


The mountain has labored and brou 


machinery. Such writing resembles 


tionary verse in that it is skimmed of 
where certain ideas without necessa 
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impovel!l is! 
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center or 
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1e top 
Yr pern 
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Lewis makes a valiant repeated effort 


Here is a characteristic 


ire, perspec- 


v imitators 


mountal S 

ied by 1 } 
poet’ in- 
faith, stake 

fol precious 
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e.g., (Russian) Communism and mechanization, float con- 


id how we cheer 


Feathers to Tron is to Englishman or 





rowed, a mam 


ones Lewis writes: 


in to understand }_ 


s appealing 








s re and living « 
be ib] 
I do not tl his statement is subj 
| it | ( ri th it the re 1s 
nign observation that “his [the px 
: therefore, is love.” On the contrary, | 
' st I ( S renerally hate of 
} sion, hate of the enemies of life, and that 
° ceal this violent antagonism behind an 
; ll-forgivingness, or, more subtly, as 
: ‘tice of the English school, by confidently 
, rld-misery as a plague of souls for wl 
le eaven-sent, and infallible prescripti 
tomorrow’s health! Success 
y such glossing o 
t lal necessity is bound in t 
t! olutionat mpulse of the poet. 
- dish of poiso e can be spared the garn 
. the blustering antics of acrobatic waiters. 


If I have used up so much of my spat 
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red it,” as the image appears in From 
American — a bor- 
red, symbol, without emotional value. 
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it is because C. Day Lewis’ work is large enough and pur- 
poseful enough to invite a severe examination. His three 
verse-cycles record the growth and accumulating force of a 
serious talent. The impact of his work as a whole — he is 
more impressive in sum than in part —is unmistakably that 
of a good poet. I do not doubt that he will be an important 
one. Stanley J. Kunitz 


A POETRY OF ATTRIBUTES 


A Tearless Glass, by Louis Grudin. Covici, Friede. 

Mr. Grudin is resolute and precise within limits which 
he has himself created with great labor and concentration. 
If you cannot find yourself provisionally within these limits, 
your reading of his poems, and no less of his Preface on 
Poetry and Causal Symbolism, will be fruitless; for he runs 
as near as possible to the absolute. If you can read within 
these limits you will have a kind of constricted exhilaration 
which you had better accept rather than attempt to explain, 
so far as the poems go, and use for its provocativeness rather 
than assent to when you examine the Preface. Mr. Grudin’s 
work is isolated, not for superiority or freakishness, but be- 
cause he cannot help it, as a necessary consequence of the 
conditioning of his mind. 

There are many kinds of isolation in poetry; many come 
from laziness, bad craft, pride in first thought, contentment 
with personal expression, difficulty of subject-matter, general 
failure to deal with verse as, executively, an objectively ap- 
prehensible art. Mr. Grudin is not beyond some of these, 
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but the peculiar isolation of his work comes from a discrimi- 
nation of attributes pushed past the ordinary bounds, from 
an intense verbal particularization of concept and sensual 
image, and the fusions of these. The trouble is, we cannot 
help assuming that Mr. Grudin is better off than we are; 
he knows what his poems are about unisolated, in the context 
of what they represent, what they denote. With us, it is like 
those dreams of which we know the whole content and 
purport only at the moment of waking, and of which we lose 
everything but a scattering of fragments at the first effort 
of examination. It is the precarious moment which poetry 
ought to make permanent. 

These statements are of course somewhat exaggerated, it 
being impossible for a man of Mr. Grudin’s intellectual 
stature and interests to use language without some denotive 
force; but I think their final effect not false to the facts of 
the poems. His is a poetry of attributes; allusions made 
without rendering the objects alluded to. For the rest, his 
vocabulary is beautifully managed, his images either vivid 
or evocative, and many of his tropes represent an acute 
imaginative penetration. When he resorts to the pathetic 
fallacy, as often, he usually justifies it in the intensity of 
the intuition secured. Like D. H. Lawrence, only in his 
own language, he has a special quality obtained by an an- 
thropomorphical conception of nature that gives nature vis- 
cera, a central nervous system, and a consciousness, 

The Preface is like the poems; it predicts them without 
defining them. ‘Tough, compressed, doggedly independent, 
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and a little wrong-headed, it touches—almost physically— 
isolated aspects of one of the central problems of poetry: 
what kind of version is it and of what? and what kind of 
relation does it bear to the other versions, or translations, 
of life? I extract these sentences for flavor and point. 


Even in the mere biological sense, creativity becomes sterility i 
it fails to perform an act of intense specialization. ... The ordering 
which we call a work of art is a scheme or ordering of items as a 
case of limitation of references, whereby the relation among the 
items is a causal one. . .. But if we conceive the literary work as 








a machine similar to a screen or filter used in laboratory observa- } 
tion, we may say that Joyce invented a new kind of filter, wh 
yielded a certain formation or causal ordering of “experience”’. } 





I do not intend to re-arrange Mr. Grudin’s thoughts; 
these are isolated examples. R. P. Blackmu 


VENTURES OI I 


Journey taken by a Woman, by Susanna Valentine Mitchell 


Farrar & Rinehart. 


A book that introduces a new \ 1 poet is eve 
nowadays. Over-encouraged to write as women were a 
decade ago (perhaps because the feminine m 


about sex-equality were still burning question 





some reason been a dearth of feminin mes among t 

newer poets who have published books. ‘This is very curious 
for it has certainly not been the « 1 
among the very young women whose poems, published so fat 

only in periodicals, show any sign of originalit 

tion, I can at the moment think of only two names, Muriel 
Rukeyser and Elizabeth Bishop, who are greatly difterer , 
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their technical and philosophic approach. Perhaps that is 
why one approaches Miss Mitchell’s work with real curi- 
osity. Even though one can hardly hope to find a Marianne 
Moore, a Léonie Adams, or another Louise Bogan, one 
somehow hopes to discover another woman who in this gen- 
eration will carry on the tradition which these women have 
so greatly enriched. 

Miss Mitchell’s book is both interesting and disappoint- 
ing. Her themes are usual enough; they are those of the 


yO 


ing married woman still close enough to her romantic 


illusions to write of them with the freshness of a young girl. 
There are the customary poems about her husband, her chil- 
dren, and the sudden preoccupations with one’s ancestors 
that maternity sometimes brings. One is suddenly aware of 
the long biological chain that binds us to the past, and Miss 
Mitchell’s reaction to this theme is purely a feminine one. 
She has little of the ““Niobe” quality that Louis Untermeyer 
has complained about in women’s poetry; her outlook on the 


] 


} ° | 1 
world is bot 


ealthy and unostentatiously vigorous. But 
she has little craftsmanship, and some of her best poems are 
a Nat! minal ses and by slipshod phrasing ae 
ed by careless writing, and Dy slipsnod phrasing, as in 
Of Earthly Love, a poem which begins with delicacy and 
perceptions, and ends with two ruinous last lines: 
Insatiate longing, let it be enough 
lo have been briefly of immortal stuff 
T+ | hh; “areal f . : 
[t is this too great fluency, this carelessness of diction, that 


leads to lines that are more criminal than blundering, such 


lines as in 4 Marriage ( serious poem) : 
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These met with an indifference 

Which hardly foretold in any way 

The melancholy consequence ; 
There is also the appalling beginning of the vigorous 
S. V. M. Considers her Ancestors: 


Come climb with me the family tree 
And we shall see what we shall see — 


hardly an invitation to go on and discover that the poem is 
not so bad as the introduction would lead us to suppose. 
Worst of all, however, are the opening lines of The Brook 
yet even this poem ends with a grace and gaiety that some- 
how transcend the bad writing of the inauspicious opening. 

Miss Mitchell is at her best in a long line, not quite a 
hexameter, as in Columbus before Sighting San Salvador 
which has flashes of originality, for she has made this curious 
technique her own: 


Did they dream of fetters of fruit and shackle of orchids 

Of the effortless feminine land that the weakling craves? 

Did they dream of returning homeward to Portugal 

and to triumphs, 
To a dark room where onions fall like pearls 
from torgotten rafters? 
(To a wife. And a small son.) 
Does one move in his sleep and perceive the truth 
In my Father’s ocean are many graves 

Nor should I fail to mention the group of short poems called 
The Family, which attempts something of the same 
from a woman’s viewpoint, as Meredith’s Modern L 
Though marred somewhat by sentimentality, it achieves en 
tional and poetic validity. ‘There must also be mentio 
the beautiful poem, Written for the blessed Catherin 
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Is the human heart ever broken to no effect? 
It is only hard hearts that are broken. 


Turn away from your hardness, O human heart, 
and live in the wisdom that the saints have spoken 


of how all things are one since time was concerned 
and the heart and the hope range on into eternity 


where they meet in that effort 
since God is in man and man is in God 
(said the Siennese saint) as the sea is in the fish 
and the fish is in the sea. 


Marya Zaturenska 


ADAM AND HIS PROBLEMS 
The Human Dawn, by J. Redwood Anderson. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 


Mr. Anderson is a philosophic poet. To define adequately 





t a philosophic poet is may exceed this review’s cogency. 
Certainly those poets who are the foremost examples of the 
narrative-philosophic genre, Dante and Milton, availed them- 


selves of philosop 


[ lic systems which were apt and emotionally 


vital. In this age, should a poet reject religiosity, he must 
either offer some system which, conceding the contestability 


of all first pri K 


‘iples, presents a logically incontestable syn- 


thesis, or he must adopt some system which he can feel and 





orn possessing these qualities. 





The Human Dawn, an exten narrative-philosophical 
poem in blank verse, boasts as its dramatis personae, Adam, 


Eve, Cain, Abel. After Genesis, Milton, Byron, and the 
lamentable variations of the lamentable Pollok, indeed after 
the many who have used this theme, Mr. Anderson shows 
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greater temerity than wisdom in choosing it. Not only does 
he select so inelastic a fable, but he varies, modifies its 
standard sense, relieves it of its supernatural impulsion. 
With no causality, Adam senses his identity —“I am I.” 
For some unexplained reason, this knowledge affords him 
pain; restricts him, alienates him from a Nature which, 
till that moment, had spoken, had its being through him. 
This self-knowledge, however, though it makes Adam un- 
happy does so 
. . with a fine unhappiness 
even now more cherished than content. 
Through this discovery, this tormenting El Dorado, he 
desires Eve; and, after she delivers him the fruit of desire, 
he finds a solace in love which re-unites him with the 
“world’s being.” Cain and Abel, the adventurous, the con- 
tented, wrangle — wrangle in Paradise with no precedence 
of wrangling, with no cause. Cain murders Abel, and finds 
that his pride and adventurousness are evil — evokers of pain 
and more pain. Returning to Eden from his voluntary and 
miserable exile, perceiving there the ravages his crime has 
wrought, he attains the apex of his misery; and Abel, ap- 
pearing to him in a dream, absolves, forgives him. That is, 
Cain absolves himself. Leaving Eden, he, in Mr. Anderson’s 
words, 
. .. saw that the far purposes of time 

outreach man’s evil and his good—that life 

asks not of any man: “What hast thou done?” 

but asks: “What canst thou do? for, what thou canst, 


go thou and do”’—that grief may be a prison, 
and penitence a chain binding as fast 
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Adam and His Problems 


as indolence or pleasure: the world goes on, 

nor shall all tears, for one brief hour, delay it. 

He who would live must rise up from his grief, 

end his repentance and forgive his past, 

and, standing with head held high and welcoming hands, 
cry: “I am thine, Life! Do with me what thou wilt!” 


Now this, it seems, is but the feeblest of answers to prob- 


lems, current or eternal: Mr. Anderson is uncertain about 


causes, irresolute about values, and irrationally optimistic 


\Ir. Anderson’s diction is painstaking; his lines are lyrical, 
pretty, sometimes trite, when the plan and theme of 


poem would seem to urge a dialectical strength and force. 


)bviously time and care minister to the poem’s interest. If 


; ' iy ef 
the total effect is an unhappy one, it is because Mr. Anderson 
with some attendant disaster, practiced the theory that 
ma ’s ea sno il 1 exceed his grasp. l Lowa d Blake 
THE SCHOOL OF DONN 
Lhe isLetaphysical foets, by J. B. Leishman. Oxford Uni- 
ersity Press. 
Mr. Leishman’s scholarly essays on Donne, Herbert, 
Vaughan, and ‘Traherne will be of interest to those appre- 


: . : 
Clative of the seventeenth century; In tact, they are not more 
‘ hg : we . , 
in interesting, for their method — half biographical and 

. , , ; , ' 
nistorical is the accepted academic method, compe- 


ed, dull. Mr. Leishman throws little light 


p! . onironting seventeenth century poets in 





is confronting those of our own age, 
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and the only literary criticism of other centuries, worth 
while outside the classroom, is that which not only under- 
stands the particular past with which it is concerned, but 
does not forget that there is a present and a future. Other- 
wise such literary criticism is an antiquarian affectation. 
Dr. Johnson’s essay on Cowley is not an affectation, show 
ing as it does the eighteenth century’s passion and need for 
generalized ideas and approaches. The analytic method of 
the metaphysical poets did not suit the eighteenth centu 


Johnson complains: 


They broke every image into fragments, and could no 1 
resent by their slender conceits and labored particularities the 
pects of nature or the scenes of life, than he who dissect 
beam with a prism can exhibit the wide effulgence of a summer 
noon, 


If only Mr. Leishman had re-read Johnson and then studie 

Eliot’s assertion that “after the dissociation they put tl 

material together in a new unity” in which (and this is 
their chief value to Eliot and others today) “there is a 
sensuous apprehension of thought, or a re-creation of thought 
into feeling,” Mr. Leishman would have had a serious and 
important problem on his hands —the problem of Gestalt 
psychology as seen in Dr. Johnson, in conflict with the psy 
chology of the associational Hartley school as seen in Eliot. 
Here is as truly scientific a problem in esthetics as one eve! 
posited by Coleridge, and a very pressing one indeed since 
the work of Kohler and Whitehead and the more recent 
and exhaustive work of Charles Hartshorne (Philosophy 


and Psychology of Sensation) have done a great deal it 
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uncovering the weakness and illogicality of the associational 
and nominalist psychology which, in contemporary letters, 
is trotted up and down by Eliot and I. A. Richards. Mr. 


Leishman might also have spent some time on the question 


hether intellectuality without an aim (and seventeenth 
century poets were half-skeptical) is better than prestidigita- 


tion. We know nowadays that sensitiveness without an 





spells decadence, just as an aim without sensitiveness 
spells brutality. 
Mr. Leishman, in spite of a biographical method that 


enables him to write such sentences as 





Whether the feelings and reflections aroused by his brother’s death 
nd the spectacle of the Civil War actually caused Vaughan’s con- 
sion, or were in themselves largely directed the fact, it is 
ka 
: ours . \\V7 } +! 
id in spite of giving almost more space to Wordsworth’s 
; t Pats ’ ; atte 
se in the essay on Traherne than to that of Traherne 


lf l 2 re ‘ 7 M ; | 
self, makes at least one pertinent point in the whole 


kk: that Donne tried to 


poet ry 





ipproach more closely to 


y 


interesting point. Mr. 





, ror all the 
eood of bringing Coleridge in to sustain him, does not offer 


enough convincing examples to prove it adequately; nor do 





I think that many competent living critics would take 
brage at Dr. Johnson’s old statement that the rhythm 
of these metaphysical poets “stood the trial of the finge: 


J. V. Healy 
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NEWS NOTES 


A recent editorial in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch refers to the 


“tragic and pitiful story” of Vachel Lindsay’s death by 


agree with the article, and quote with strong approval 


sentences: 
“Physical, economic and spiritual factors figured in 


poison, as 
told in Edgar Lee Masters’ biography of his friend. We 


heartily 


end, Masters says. He was ill and exhausted, with only 


show for a grilling lecture tour, facing a debt of $4,000¢ 
task of supporting his wife and small children. He was particularly 
depressed because in Washington, when something in his words or 
manner displeased the audience, some 200 persons walked 


returned home in mental torment. 


“Whatever other causes help explain this tragic chapt 


certain that the disregard shown poetic genius in this s\ 
mercial age played its part. That an au ic inte 

America’s spirit in living song, the author of 

will long survive this generation, should die i] 

is a black mark that future history will h nst ¢ 





Vachel Lindsay gave priceless contributi: 
country and received not even a decent living in retu: 
the tragedy, not only of the Illinois troubadour, but 
sense of values.’ 

We were shown recently the design for the beautif 
memorial tablet in honor of Edwin Arlin; 
we noted last August, is to be placed, v seats Lit 
ing, in the outer court of the public library of Gardiner, 














. .. 
viaine 


few 


Lindsay 
$76 


and the 








poet’s birthplace and home town. The privilege of subscribing 


this fine memorial is still open to the poet’s admirers, as th 


ne 


$2,500 is not yet complete. Checks may be sent to Poetry, 


rectly to H. M. Lawton, Treasurer, National Bank of Gardiner. 








The “frank and definitive biography,” 4my Lowell, a 
with Extracts from Her Correspondence, on which §S, Fost 
has been working for five years or more, hz iow | 
the Houghton-Mifflin Co. We hope to revi it s 

James Weldon Johnson has issued his se 1 poe 
Viking Press under the title Saint Peter Relates an Incid 
is also the title of the first poem therein, i 
the voyage made in 1930 by the Gold-Star Mothers 





the graves of their soldier-sons in Franc 
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News Notes 


Among English magazines a new venture is Life and Letters 
Today, a continuation under new ownership and editorial super- 
vision of Desmond McCarthy’s Life and Letters, which started 
publication in 1928. The new editors, Robert Herring and Petrie 
Townshend, have begun their work with a commendable interest 
in international literary activities, printing articles by French, 
German, Italian, Russian, American, as well as English authors, 
and promising expansion of this policy in future numbers. Thus 
Life and Letters Today promises to become one of the most active 
and intelligent forums for modern literary talent in England, in 
this respect marking an advance over its predecessor, whose con- 
tributions were confined to a small circle of English writers. 

The Alcestis Press of New York is a new publishing venture 
which has now issued its first three volumes, admirably printed on 
rag paper, bound in parchment, and boxed. They are Ideas of 
Order by Wallace Stevens, An Early Martyr and Other Poems by 
William Carlos Williams, and Fire Testament by Willard Maas. 
These books are sponsored by the editors of the occasional verse 
magazine, Alcestis, which last summer distributed its fourth issue 
as a Revolutionary Number under the direction of Willard Maas. 











The Nation is to be congratulated on publishing a series of 
articles on Our Critics, Right or Wrong, by Margaret Marshall 
and Mary McCarthy, the first appearing in the issue of October 
23rd. This is another effort to expose the literary ballyhoo in 
America, as led by H. S. Canby, Burton Rascoe, W. R. Benét, 
W. L. Phelps, and the other mandarins who supervise the punctual 
weekly appearances of genius from their exalted heights on the 
Yew York and provincial reviewing boards. No one will be so 














( as to suppose that this necessary bit of muck-raking 
will do much to reform the situation, but it may encourage the few 
critics extant in America to clutch their hard-kept integrity. 
ouncement comes from Aeolian Hall in New York of vocal 
recitals in which Mr. Elmo Russ’ song-settings for modern Ameri- 
ms are presented. These include lyrics from a great number 


of Americans. The first recital, given on November 2nd, we may 
in a later number. 








Nise 1; . . 1 
Direction, the literary journal issued through three numbers from 
Peoria, Illinois, has now announced its suspension, and joins its 
of fellow-martyrs to the cause of An can culture among the 





deepening shades. 
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Miss E 





izabeth C. Yeats announces 


in a newly revised form. 


a recent letter from Charlotte Arthur, 
friends: 
























for the darling soul he was, and though 
his literary achievements. He painted 
he wrote poems, and he himself s: 





hills annually to fast and thus be able 
Ones,’ to later paint them, And he not 


and sympathy were often more helpful 
army uniforms!” 


is the author of three or four books of 


Francis Thompson, who died in 1907, 


Meynell were, as everyone knows, his 
executors. 
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Trish Statesman, organizing his modern d 


the (sometimes) horrible scrawls brought 
poets, but he /owed the fact that they br 
bound he was as to what, and what not, 


the poor little things had to be measured 


Winifred Welles (Mrs. H. H. Shearer 


We are fortunate in presenting (as on 
the courtesy of Mr. Wilfred Meynell, 


th 
Dublin will shortly issue a new volume of 
Butler Yeats, to be called Dramatis Personae, 1895-1899, 
ment to his earlier Autobiographies and F 
issued in a limited edition for subscribers. 
pany has recently published Yeats’ Collected Plays, many of 


It may not be too late to print a tribut 


one 


“I saw a lot of A. E, when I was livir 


might have been a good painter, and 

I might have been a good poet.’ I believe 
all as to where he stood as a creator. It 
‘doing of it’ which made life rich for h 


This Delicate Love (Viking Press, 1929 
poems for children (Macmillan Co., 1931 
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four tales in verse, A Spectacle for Schol | 
1929 she was listed among Portry’s prize-winners 


the 
The Hound of Heaven and many other poems 
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‘ Viola Meynell (Mrs. John Dallyn), who lives in Sussex and in Le 
a don, has ides a memoir of her mother, a number 


written, i 
which I l 


aps the best known is A Gil 





























ec be of poems, The Frozen Ocean, was reviewed in Pt 
Louise Bogan in 1932 
a l se Ayres Garnett (Mrs. Eugene H. ¢ of Evy 
is tl] uthor of Eve Walks in Her Garden (Macmillan 
’ an 1 numb. 1ys and other books in prose. She 
‘ ( er of so th words and music, and she 
text for Resurgar nd other oratorios by Henry Hadley 
1 N essica P ives mostly in her birthplace, M 
\ N ichard |] f Tarentum, Pa., a 1931 gradua 
S t 1, has been a high school teacher 
I J ‘ c this number (besides Viola Me 
" I ne { der 
t \ j 1 i ed 
p 7 Laiuime y ( n it I i ast 4 
His , ems 1 ed 1 loca 
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y teenth birthda and earlier. 
Miss in M t h the ten-vyear- ld 1u hte oO Mari 
be itchell 
\ ihe above € I mes al ll, we believe, printed 
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Murder in the Cathedral, by T. S. Eliot. Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

An Early Martyr, by William Carlos Williams. Alcestis Press, 
New York City. 

Tom, by E. E. Cummings. Arrow Editions, New York City. 

Selected Poems, by AE. Macmillan Co. 

Laughter Out of the Ground, by Robin Lampson. Scribner. 

Elephants at War, by Thos. W. Duncan. Prairie Press, Muscatine, 
Towa, 

Call Back the Spring, by Daniel Whitehead Hicky. Henry Holt. 

Pursuit: In Sixty Sonnets, by Geoffrey Lapage. W. Heffer & Sons, 
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Sonnets from the Pekinese and Other Doggerel, by Burges Johnson. 
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These Years Passing, by Carleton Winston. Henry Harrison, 


The Sculptured Courtesan, by Ben Field. Dorrance & Co. 
Two Wives, by Mary J. Elmendorf, Caxton Printers, C: 
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Sun Through Window Shutters, by Anne Southerne Tardy. Stephen 
Daye Press, Brattleboro, Vermont. 

The Men from the Mountains and Other Poems, by Norah Nisbe 
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Orchestra and Other Poems, by Teresa Hooley. Basil Blackwell 
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The Cat in Verse, compiled by Carolyn Wells and Louella 
Everett. Little Brown & Co. 

Illinois Poets, with foreword by Glenn Ward Dresbach. H 
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More and More the Praises Come In 


VEILED EROS by Archibald Rutledge s2 copy 


“Contains some of the finest lyrics of this authentic American poet.’’— New 


ork Times 

“Strength, beauty, and poignant images on every page.’’— Ontario Herald 
“Deep perception, human tenderness, mellow wisdom, and a genius for expres- 
sion.” — Minneapolis Journal 
“He has written some of the noblest English poems of recent years.’’— London 
Times 
“For their exalted beauty and rapture and nobility, these poems will live on 
and on.’’— Charleston Post 


“Here is the unfeigned singing of a heart. Here are poems that will endure.” 
Philadelphia Record 

“Many of these poems deserve a place of honor in any anthology.” 
—Kaleicograph 
“One of the authentic Anglo-Saxon voices of our day.’’—Pennsylvania Bulletin 
“Disarming in its simplicity and beauty, here is poetry with what we call the 
eternal manner.’’— The Reviewer 
“Poems of rare beauty, authentic because of their great artistic restraint.”— 
Bozart and Contemporary Verse 
“Requiem is a gem, aud The Dreaming Mast the last word in a sonnet. One 
of the very best volumes of poems in recent years.’’— Hartford Courant 


MORE POWER TO POETS! 


by LUCIA TRENT and RALPH CHEYNEY $1.50 a Copy 
“A thunderbolt hurled at social and literary sham. Not since the reviewer 
first read Sir Philip Sidney’s Defense of Poesy has he discovered a volume so 
full of aphorisms which ought to be framed and posted on the walls of every 
poet’s library. Learn from two of America’s foremost poetic craftsmen and 
the foremost teachers of the craft of poetry in America.’-— Harry Elmore Hurd 
in Unity 
“They impress one as fundamentally sound.’’— Stanton A. Coblentz in Wings 
“Amusing and provocative.”— Boston Globe 

“Poets of power. Every paper is worth reading and taking to heart.’’— Pitts- 
burgh Sun-Telegraph 
“The authors indeed give ‘more power to poets.’ Certainly every poet at least 
ought to read this book.’’—- Sheldon Christian in Poetry World 
“There is a large package of food for thought in these essays. The authors 
give every impression that they know what they are talking about.”— New 
Orleans Times-Picayune 
“A blend of pith and wit, a crusade and a holiday with fireworks.’’—Beulah 
Allyne Bell in The Spinners 
“Enthusiasm and wit. Their style is bright and clear. Their appeal for an 
American ‘Poetry in Life and Life in Poetry,’ is much needed and invigorat- 
ing.”— The Writer 
“A splendidly written, intensely interesting collection of essays. A real tri- 
umph of keen, intelligent and sure understanding . . . Their (the authors’) 
vision is wide, they are critics of the highest sort and each is a poet of rare 
attainment.”— Ellen M. Carroll, in Choir Practice 

“Cheers for their courage.’”"— South Bend Times 


..-and Still the Praises Are Sung of 


PLUMES OF SONG by Angela Lusk 51.25 a copy 


“Lines that paint in words the things you think but cannot express. Angela 
Lusk has gained eminence as a musician and teacher of music. In this book 
of verse she scores as a poet.”— Cincinnati Post 

“Many lovers of poetry will welcome this collection of poems, for its tender 
singing strength, and universal sympathy, and for the Auman quality of the 
poems.’’— Lucia Trent 

“A poet who has a genuine appreciation of the value of poetry is Angela Lusk. 
She strikes many delicate lyric notes which will re-echo in the hearts of both 
old and young.”— Pasadena Star News 


HENRY HARRISON, Publisher 430 Sixth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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A Foreword by day G. Sigmund 
i O Ww Frontispiece by Grant Wood 


PO ETS Literary Map by Harriet Macy 


Among the better known contributors to this collection of 64 poets 
are Mr. Sigmund, Thos. W. Duncan, Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Worth- 
ington Smith, Maud Ludington Cain, Don Farran, L. Dale Ahern, Paul 
Engle, Marion Louise Bliss, Virgil Geddes, Anthony F. Klinkner, Ray- 
mond Kresensky, Lou Mallory Luke, Edwin Ford Piper, Sadie Seagrave, 
E. Leslie Spaulding, and Ann Winslow. 


KANSAS POETS foreword by May Williams Ward 

The 63 poets include Mrs. Ward, Nelson Antrim Crawford, Bernice G. 
Anderson, Edna Becker, John J. Eberhardt, Helen Rhoda Hoopes, and 
Eunice Wallace. 


COLORADO POETS foreword by Nellie Burget Miller 
The 50 contributors include Mrs. Miller, Caroline Bancroft, Jamie Sex- 
ton Holme, Clyde Robertson, Thomas Hornsby Ferril, Elisabeth Kus- 
kulis, Ernest G. Moll, Catherine Parmenter, Milton S. Rose, and 
Lisbeth G. Fish. 


INDIANA POETS foreword by E. Merrill Root 

The 48 poets include Mr. Root, John Oscar Beck, Margaret E. Bruner, 
Max Ehrmann, Grace Baer Hollowell, Edith Lombard Squires, Ethel 
Arnold Tilden, Eletha Mae Taylor, Katherine Ventres Welch, Alice Bid- 
well Wesenberg, and Esther Griffin White. 


ARKANSAS and OKLAHOMA POETS forewords by 
Rosa Zagnoni Marinoni and Hala Jean Hammond 


The 29 contributors include Mrs. Marinoni, Miss Hammond, Henri 


Fa Margaret R. Richter, B. A. Botkin, Maurine Halliburton, and 
Rebecca Wood. 
Book ms. of verse are wanted for publication. ‘Poetry lovers 


of this country,’”’ writes the Sacramento Bee, “‘are much indebted 
to Henry Harrison for his admirable taste in the selection of 
modern poets.” 
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